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found in the Bible, only to be massacred. In France, the Low Countries, and 
England, as well as the Holy Roman Empire, Christians executed Christians 
over questions of the Eucharist, the place of images in worship, and the cult of 
the saints. Churches divided from one another, each defining itself against the 
others, even as all confronted worlds for which neither the Bible nor the classical 
tradition had prepared them. 


Giovanni Michiel 

from A Venetian Ambassador's Report 
on the St Bartholomew's Day Massacre 


The struggle for supremacy in northern Italy, which marked the last half of the fif¬ 
teenth century, gave rise to a new form of diplomacy, including structures and pro¬ 
cedures that would be fundamental to relations among all modern states. Requiring 
continuous contact and communication, Renaissance states turned to permanent di¬ 
plomacy, distinguished by the use of accredited resident ambassadors rather than ad 
hoc missions of medieval legates. The tasks of a permanent ambassador were to rep¬ 
resent his government at state ceremonies, to gather information, and, occasionally, 
to enter into negotiations. Nowhere was this system more fully and expertly articu¬ 
lated than by the Republic of Venice in the late fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Its 
ambassadors were chosen with unusual care from the most prominent families of 
the city. They were highly educated, and their duties were carefully defined. Among 
the latter were weekly dispatches reporting all matters of any interest to Venice. 
These reports were regularly read and debated in the senate, which replied with 
questions, instructions, and information of its own. As a result, Venetian ambassa¬ 
dors were among the most skilled and respected in early modern Europe. In this 
report, Giovanni Michiel interprets the events of St. Bartholomew's Day in 1572. 
The massacre of Huguenots, instigated by the Queen Mother, Catherine de Medici, 
outraged Protestant Europe and dashed all hopes for peace in France. Of particular 
interest is the ambassador s harshly realistic account of the political motives for so 
violent an act of statecraft. 


From Pursuit of Power: Venetian Ambassadors' Reports on Spain, Turkey and France in the 
Age of Phillip II, 1560-1600, by James C. Davis (New York: HarperCollins, 1970), pp. 72- 
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Turning to the queen, Admiral de Coligny 
said, “Madame, the king refuses to involve himself 
in one war. God grant that he may not be caught 
up in another which he cannot avoid.” 

By these words he meant, some say, that if they 
abandoned the prince of Orange things might go 
badly for him, and there would be a danger that 
if the prince failed to win or was actually driven 
out by the Spanish or for some other reason, 
then he might enter France with his French 
and German followers and it might be necessary 
to drive him out by force. However, everyone 
understood his words in a very different sense, 
namely that he was giving notice that he planned 
to stir up new storms and renew the rioting and 
civil war. When the queen carefully pondered this 
it became the chief reason, taken together with the 
other considerations, why she hurried to prepare 
that fate for him which he eventually met. 

* * * 

Then, at the dinner hour on Friday, while the 
admiral was returning on foot from the court to 
his lodgings and reading a letter, someone fired an 
arquebus at him. The shot came from a window 
which faced a bit obliquely on the street, near the 
royal palace called the Louvre. But it did not strike 
him in the chest as intended because it so hap¬ 
pened that the admiral was wearing a pair of slip¬ 
pers which made walking difficult and, wanting to 
take them off and hand them to a page, he had 
just started to turn around. So the arquebus shot 
tore off a finger on his left hand and then hit his 
right arm near the wrist and passed through it to 
the other side near the elbow. If he had simply 
walked straight ahead it would have hit him in the 
chest and killed him. 

As you can imagine, news of the event caused 
great excitement, especially at court. Everyone 
supposed it had been done by order of the duke 
of Guise to avenge his family, because the window 
from which the shot was fired belonged to his 
mother’s house, which had purposely been left 


empty after she had gone to stay in another. When 
the news was reported to the king, who happened 
to be playing tennis with the duke of Guise, they 
say he turned white and looked thunderstruck. 
Without saying a word he withdrew into his 
chambers and made it obvious that he was ex¬ 
tremely angry. 

* * * 

On Saturday the admiral’s dressings were 
changed and the word was given out—which may 
or may not have been true—that the wound was 
not a mortal one and that there was no danger 
even that he would lose the arm. The Huguenots 
only blustered all the more, and everyone waited 
to see what would happen next. The duke of Guise 
knew he might be attacked, so he armed himself 
and stuck close to his uncle, the duke of Aumale, 
and as many relatives, friends and servants as pos¬ 
sible. 

But before long the situation changed. Late 
Saturday night, just before the dawn of Saint Bar¬ 
tholomew’s Day, the massacre or slaughter was 
carried out. The French say the king ordered it. 
How wild and terrifying it was in Paris (which has 
a larger population than any other city in Europe), 
no one can imagine. Nor can one imagine the rage 
and frenzy of those who slaughtered and sacked, 
as the king ordered the people to do. Nor what a 
marvel, not to say a miracle, it was that the com¬ 
mon people did not take advantage of this free¬ 
dom to loot and plunder from Catholics as well 
as Huguenots, and ravenously take whatever they 
could get their hands on, especially since the city 
is incredibly wealthy. No one would ever imagine 
that a people could be armed and egged on by 
their ruler, yet not get out of control once they 
were worked up. But it was not God’s will that 
things should reach such a pass. 

The slaughter went on past Sunday for two or 
three more days, despite the fact that edicts were 
issued against it and the duke of Nevers was sent 
riding through the city along with the king’s nat¬ 
ural brother to order them to stop the killing. The 
massacre showed how powerfully religion can af- 
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feet men’s minds. On ever)' street one could see 
the barbarous sight of men cold-bloodedly out¬ 
raging others of their own people, and not just 
men who had never done them any harm but in 
most cases people they knew to be their neighbors 
and even their relatives. They had no feeling, no 
mercy on anyone, even those who kneeled before 
them and humbly begged for their lives. If one 
man hated another because of some argument 
or lawsuit all he had to say was “This man is a 
Huguenot” and he was immediately killed. (That 
happened to many Catholics.) If their victims 
threw themselves in the river as a last resort and 
tried to swim to safety, as many did, they chased 
them in boats and then drowned them. There was 
a great deal of looting and pillaging and they say 
the goods taken amounted to two million because 
many Huguenots, including some of the richest of 
them, had come to live in Paris after the most 
recent edict of pacification. Some estimate the 
number who were killed as high as four thousand, 
while others put it as low as two thousand. 

The killing spread to all the provinces and 
most of the major cities and was just as frenzied 
there, if not more so. They attacked anyone, even 
the gentry, and as a result all the leaders who did 


not escape have been killed or thrown in prison. 
It is true that Montgomery and some others who 
were pursued by the duke of Guise escaped to 
England, but they are not major figures. And the 
king has terrified them enough so they won’t make 
any trouble. 

* * * 


Review Questions 

1. According to the report, at what level of so¬ 
ciety did the St. Bartholomew’s Day Massacre 
originate? 

2. Who was said to have initiated it? 

3. How was a person identified as Huguenot or 
Catholic? 

4. What does that say about religious identity in 
early modern France? 

5. Do we know from this report who ordered the 
assassination? 

6. Who caused the massacre? 

7. What do we learn about the relation of religion 
to politics and political action? 


St. Ignatius of Loyola 


from The Spiritual Exercises 


St. Ignatius of Loyola (1491-1556), the great mystic and founder of the Society of 
Jesus , was born into a hidalgo family and spent his early manhood in military ser¬ 
vice to the king of Spain. Wounded in battle , he spent his convalescence reading the 
lives of saints , which awoke in him a sense of spiritual inadequacy not unlike those 
which fired the religious engagements of Martin Luther and John Calvin. His early 
attempts at reconciliation , in the form of physical austerities practiced on pilgrimage 
to Montserrat and in the hermitage at Manresa , failed to reassure him of his souls 
salvation , just as they failed to ease the spiritual torments of the young Luther. The 
scholastically trained Luther sought solace in the systematic study of the Bible; the 








































